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Summary 

A survey of recent York graduates shows that within three months of graduation, 
a minimum of 54% of those looking for full-time jobs had achieved their 
objective. This is good news. Unfortunately, not all graduates have equal 
chances of a full-time job in the Toronto labour market. Independent of grades, 
having an ordinary or honours degree, area of specialization, basic computer 
skills, and a number of other factors, graduates from low income families have 
relatively few full-time jobs. Black graduates are further disadvantaged. 
Findings such as these are particularly consistent with labour market 
segmentation theory. 
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Introduction 



In Canada, students begin their studies with the hope that a university degree will 
help them get a job. 1 It will. At York University, for example, a minimum of 
54% of students who graduated in November 1995 and June 1996 had full-time 
jobs within three months of graduation. 2 More generally, graduates of 
universities are more likely to be employed than those who have only a high 
school diploma. 3 

Unfortunately, it may take a while before a freshly minted B.A. gets a job. 
Moreover, the first job for many will only be part-time. Even those who initially 
get full-time jobs may lose them and most graduates will end up with positions 
that are less desirable than those held by their counterparts a generation ago. 4 

In attempts to give themselves an edge in the job market many students take 
subjects like business administration and computer science for which they 
believe there is a high demand. Up to now, there has been some merit to this 
short term strategy. Graduates with such qualifications have enjoyed an initial 
advantage in the labour market. Over the long haul, however, Arts graduates 
have done just as well in terms of jobs and salaries as graduates with degrees in 
high demand areas. 5 



! See Chapman et al. (1997). 

2 The percentage is likely higher than 54%. Some early respondents to a graduate survey 
who did not have full-time jobs at the point they completed their surveys, would have 
been employed by the end of the approximate three month survey period. 

3 For an examination of the long term job prospects of university graduates in Canada see 
Finnie (1993) and Lapierre and Little (1996). For a summary of the U.S. literature see 
Pascarella and Terenzini (1991). 

Stager (1996:8) shows that the private rate of return for bachelors and first professional 
degrees in Ontario (i.e., the annual advantage in salaries that accrues to individuals as a 
result of their having university degrees compared to high school diplomas) is 13.8% for 
males and 1 7.6% for females. 

4 An examination of the contemporary and past labour markets for Canadian graduates is 
provided by Krahn (1996). A series of articles on the transition from school to work in 
Canada can be found in Anisef and Axelrod (1993). For information on the transition in 
Ontario see Grayson and Hall ( 1 993). 

5 See Finnie ( 1 993) and Lapierre and Little ( 1 996). 
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While we have some idea of the advantages associated with a university 
education, and we know that eventually graduates get sorted into jobs of varying 
levels of quality and pay, particularly in Canada we know little of how this 
sorting process occurs. Do graduates with the best marks get the best jobs? If 
they do, how do they get them? Through someone they know? Through 
university career centres? 

Perhaps marks are less important than gender and ethno-racial origin when it 
comes to employment. In a segmented labour market, males might have an 
easier time than females, and white graduates perhaps have a better chance of 
getting jobs than non-whites. Maybe because of the confidence, social skills, and 
connections that come from having parents who are well off financially, class is 
more important than either gender or ethno-racial status. 

It could be that characteristics like analytical, personal, and communications 
skills are the keys to success in the job market. Certainly employers have been 
stressing that in addition to subject matter expertise they are looking for 
graduates with skills such as these. Unfortunately, they are frequently 
disappointed in their searches. 6 

Perhaps none of the foregoing is important and what really matters is the 
graduate’s major. It’s not how much you know, it’s what you know that counts. 
Perhaps all of the foregoing are important and in order to really make it in 
today’s job market graduates must have unique combinations of high marks; 
good connections; be the right gender and colour and come from the right class; 
have skills valued by employers; and take the right subjects. 

In order to trace these sorting out process for graduates of York University, in 
1995 a study was started that will follow graduates for five years beyond their 
B.A. In the first phase of the study surveys were carried out of all Fall 1995 and 
Spring 1996 graduates of the faculties of Administrative Studies, Arts, Fine Arts, 
and Pure and Applied Science. These surveys, that provided information on 
graduates’ initial labour market experiences, were conducted from October to 
December of 1995 and from June to August of 1996. 

More information will come from surveys planned for two and five years after 
graduation. By the end of the project we should have a clear idea of what awaits 
York graduates after the B.A. and the factors that contribute to occupational 
success. As a first step in this large project, this report focuses on graduates’ 



6 The Conference Board of Canada (1992) has developed a list of skills that in addition to 
subject matter expertise are valued by employers. An examination of the skills valued by 
American employers is provided by Jones (1994). 
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initial experiences in the job market and the factors that explain who gets jobs. 



When trying to make sense out of information on education, jobs, and salaries 
social scientists frequently refer to theories of ’socialization’ or ’human capital', 
’certification’, and ’labour market segmentation’. The main idea of socialization 
theory is that as a result of education, students acquire skills and knowledge that 
they would not otherwise have. University graduates earn more money than high 
school graduates because employers value their skills and knowledge. For the 
same reason, graduates of some disciplines may get jobs more easily and make 
more money than graduates of other fields. 

Certification theory is less flattering. It does not assume that university 
graduates necessarily have more skills or knowledge than non-graduates. 

Instead, independent of actual skills and knowledge, a university education 
confers a positive status on graduates that is valued by employers. In part it is 
for this reason that university graduates find it easier to get jobs and earn more 
than students with only high school diplomas. For the same reason graduates of 
some programs get jobs more easily and have higher incomes than graduates of 
other programs. 

Labour market segmentation theory suggests that there is not one labour market 
in which all compete fairly on the basis of their knowledge and skills. Instead, 
there are several restrictive markets defined in terms of factors such as gender 
and ethno-racial origin. As a result, independent of skills and knowledge, groups 
like females and non-whites may find it difficult to find jobs. Moreover, if they 
do find jobs, they may receive relatively low pay. 

These three perspectives have potential implications for how we interpret the 
experiences of York graduates. Findings that within disciplines graduates who 
get jobs are those with high marks and other skills valued by employers would be 
understandable from the point of view of socialization theory. On the other 
hand, a discovery that graduates of certain disciplines, despite having low marks 
and poor skill levels, have more luck with getting jobs than graduates with high 
marks and good skills from related disciplines, would be understandable from the 
perspective of certification theory. For these graduates, a positive status has 
been conferred by their major discipline. Last of all, study results indicating that 
getting a job has more to do with things like gender, ethno-racial origin, and 
class, would be interpretable from the position of labour market segmentation 
theory. 

Totally different bodies of theory focus on the ways in which undergraduate 
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experiences contribute knowledge and skills that may help graduates get jobs. 
For example, 'student involvement' theory takes the position that in addition to 
the formal curriculum, informal academic and social involvement of students in 
university activities helps develop knowledge and skills. Moreover, many 
students believe that university friends will be of future help in furthering career 
ambitions (the research, however, qualifies this assumption). To the degree that 
knowledge and skills help graduates get jobs, there is a link between student 
involvement theory and theories discussed previously. 



Analysis Plan 



In this study we are interested in the characteristics of bachelors graduates who 
get full-time jobs at the time of, or just after, graduation from York University. 
Data for the analysis were collected in two surveys of graduates from the 
faculties of Administrative Studies, Arts, Fine Arts, and Science. The first 
included all who graduated in the November convocation of 1995; the second 
involved all graduates from the same faculties who received their B.A.s in June, 
1996. 

The 2,264 graduates who participated in the study represent a response rate of 
51%. As there were no differences between Fall 1995 and Spring 1996 
graduates in the percentages of individuals with full-time employment, survey 
results can be pooled. When this is done, survey results show that 35% of 
graduates intended to continue their education in the following year, 9% were 
working part-time because they wanted that kind of work, 1 1% held part-time 
jobs because they could not find full-time employment, 26% had full-time jobs, 

1 1% were unemployed and looking for full-time work, 1% were jobless and 
seeking part-time work, and 8% reported 'other' activities. 7 In this study, 
comparisons will be made between, on the one hand, graduates with full-time 
jobs, and , on the other hand, those who were unemployed and looking for work 
and graduates working part-time because they could not get a full-time job. Of 
this sub-group, 54% had full-time jobs while 46% were looking for full-time 
work. 

Analysis will proceed in two steps. First, relationships between employment 
status and various factors suggested by the theories that have been discussed will 
be examined. The objective is to determine which relationships are statistically 
significant. Second, logistic regression will be used to examine the combined 




7 Although in recent years a growing number of Canadian universities have conducted 
exit surveys, the different methodologies employed make comparisons of immediate 
post-graduation employment rates risky. 
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impact of various factors found to be statistically significant on whether or not 
graduates have full-time jobs. 

Theoretically relevant factors that will be examined for a statistically significant 
relationship with employment status can be divided into six general categories: 

► Background Characteristics 

► Institutional Experiences 

► Activities Outside the University 

► Potential Job Networks 

► Generic Skills 

► Program and GPA 

Each will be examined in the remainder of this report. 

Background Characteristics 

In the surveys, information was collected on the following background 
characteristics: 

► Age 

► Gender 

► Class (annual parental family income) 

► Ethno-Racial Status 

While there were no statistically significant differences in employment status 
based on age and gender, it was a different story with class and ethno-racial 
origin. 8 As seen from Table 1, among graduates reporting parental family 
incomes less than or equal to $25,999, 69.2% did not have a full-time job. 

Among graduates with family incomes from $26,000 to $99,999, only 42.3% 
reported not having full-time work. For graduates in the parental family income 
category greater than or equal to $1 00,000, fewer still, 30.0%, said that they were 
not working full-time. Clearly, class background as measured by parental family 
income has a large impact on whether or not recent graduates have full-time 
jobs. 9 



8 Results of the National Graduates Survey of 1990 also show that gender did not affect 
how quickly graduates got jobs (Lapierre and Little, 1996:22). 

9 In this study of short-term job experiences, family income (class) clearly has a large 
effect on whether or not graduates have a full-time job. In their review of the literature, 
however, Pascarella and Terenzini (1991:486) conclude that the impact of parents’ socio- 
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Table 1: Employment Status by Family Income 



Employment Status 







Not Employed FT Employed FT 


Group Total 


Family Income 


LE $25,999 


69.2% 


30.8% 


100.0% 






74 


33 


107 




$26,000 to $99,999 


42.3% 


57.7% 


100.0% 






229 


313 


542 




GE $100,000 


30.0% 


70.0% 


100.0% 






45 


105 


150 




Don’t Know 


51.8% 


48.2% 


100.0% 






146 


136 


282 


Group Total 


Row % 


45.7% 


54.3% 


100.0% 




Count 


494 


587 


1081 


Chi-square sig. < 


.001 









Table 2: Employment Status by Ethno-Racial Origin 







Employment Status 

Not Employed FT Employed FT 


Group Total 


Ethno-Racial Origin 


European 


41.8% 




58.2% 


100.0% 






320 




446 


766 




Black 


60.0% 




40.0% 


100.0% 






36 




24 


60 




South Asian 


45.7% 




54.3% 


100.0% 






21 




25 


46 




Chinese 


65.3% 




34.7% 


100.0% 






49 




26 


75 




Other 


50.5% 




49.5% 


100.0% 






56 




55 


111 




Missing 


52.2% 




47.8% 


100.0% 






12 




11 


23 


Group Total 


Row % 


45.7% 




54.3% 


100.0% 




Count 


494 




587 


1081 




Chi-square sig. < .001 
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Information in Table 2 indicates that ethno-racial origin is of less importance 
than class. While 58.2% of graduates of European origin reported full-time jobs, 
only 34.7% of graduates of Chinese origin were employed full-time. The figures 
for graduates of South Asian and "other 5 non-European origins, and Blacks, were 
54.3%, 49.5%, and 40.0% respectively. 10 

Findings with respect to both class and ethno-racial origin can be interpreted 
from the perspective of labour market segmentation theory. Clearly, 
opportunities in terms of full-time jobs are related to both class and ethno-racial 
origin. The extent to which each has an independent effect on employment status 
will be examined later. 

Institutional Experiences 

As noted earlier, student involvement theory suggests that both formal and 
informal university experiences may have consequences for future jobs. Certain 
experiences may contribute to the development of important knowledge and 
skills and link students to peer networks that might be of help in future careers. 11 
Should it be found that particular experiences contribute to the possibility of a 
full-time job, the university may want to enhance such experiences. 

The university experiences examined in this report fall into the categories of out- 
of-class faculty assistance and academic and social involvement. Measures of 
each are as follows. 

Faculty Assistance 

► Discussing plans for future occupations with faculty, teaching assistants, lab 
demonstrators, and studio technicians. 

► Obtaining information and/or advice on finding a job from faculty, teaching 



economic status on long-term job outcomes is minimal. 

10 These figures are consistent with the results of the National Graduates Survey of 1990 
indicating that while in 1992 the overall unemployment rate of 1990 graduates was 10%, 
for visible minority graduates it was 14% (Lapierre and Little, 1996:25). 

11 Some research indicates that in general participation in extracurricular activities helps 
in getting a first job (Nash et al., 1973); however, other research shows that over the 
long-term extracurricular activities do not predict occupational success (Howard, 1986). 
With respect to athletic participation, Pascarella and Terenzini (1991:478) argue that 
research on the relationship between it and occupational status is inconclusive. That 
under certain circumstances friendships made in university may be of continuing 
significance to careers is supported by Granovetter (1974). 
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assistants, lab demonstrators, and studio technicians. 

Academic Involvement 

► Participating in voluntary activities such as talks and attending guest 
lectures. 

► Percentage of lectures attended. 

► Percentage of tutorials, labs, or studios attended. 

► Frequency of library use. 

Social Involvement 

► Memberships in campus organizations such as clubs and student councils. 

► Visits to campus pubs. 

► Participation in organized campus sports. 

► Participation in unorganized campus sports. 

► Watching campus sports. 

► Involvement in cultural events on campus. 

► Attending cultural events on campus. 

► Number of new friendships since starting university. 

► Hours per week spent with new friends. 

Faculty Assistance 

In total, 40% and 19% of graduates reported having discussed plans for future 
occupations with faculty and teaching assistants etc. respectively. Differences 
between full-time employed graduates and others, however, were not statistically 
significant. As for obtaining advice or information on finding a job, 30% 
reported contacts with faculty for this purpose, and for the same reason 12% had 
contacts with teaching assistants etc. Once again differences between the full- 
time employed and others were not statistically significant. In other words, we 
cannot assume that these contacts with faculty improved students' job chances. 

Academic Involvement 

Overall, there were no statistically significant differences in the employment 
statuses of graduates based on their involvement in non-required academic 
activities. Similarly, the percentage of lectures attended was unrelated to future 
employment status. By comparison, statistically significant differences in 
employment status were related to weekly tutorial, lab, or studio attendance, and 
number of library visits in the last month of school. 

From Table 3 it can be seen that among graduates who attended up to 90% of 
their tutorials, labs, or studio sessions, 60.7% reported full-time jobs. The full- 
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Table 3: Employment Status by Turorial Etc. Attendance and Library Visits 







Employment Status 

Not Employed FT Employed FT 


Group Total 


% Weekly Tutorial Etc. 


LE 90% 


39.3% 




60.7% 


100.0% 


Attendance** 
















128 




198 


326 




91% to 99% 


52.7% 




47.3% 


100.0% 






89 




80 


169 




100% 


43.5% 




56.5% 


100.0% 






156 




203 


359 




Missing 


50.0% 




50.0% 


100.0% 






10 




10 


20 




Inapplicable 


53.6% 




46.4% 


100.0% 






111 




96 


207 


Group Total 


Row % 


45.7% 




54.3% 


100.0% 




Count 


494 




587 


1081 


No. Library Visits Last Month** 


LE 6 


40.0% 




60.0% 


100.0% 






173 




260 


433 




7 to 14 


52.3% 




47.7% 


100.0% 






160 




146 


306 




GE 15 


46.4% 




53.6% 


100.0% 






141 




163 


304 




Missing 


52.6% 




47.4% 


100.0% 






20 




18 


38 


Group Total 


Row % 


45.7% 




54.3% 


100.0% 




Count 


494 




587 


1081 



*Chi-square sig. < .05; **Chi-square sig. < .01; ***Chi-square sig. < .001 



Table 4: Employment Status by Participation in Organized Sports 



Employment Status 







Not Employed FT 


Employed FT 


Group Total 


Participation in 


None 


47.1% 


52.9% 


100.0% 


Organized Sports 




449 


504 


953 




One or More 


34.2% 


65.8% 


100.0% 






38 


73 


111 




Missing 


41.2% 


58.8% 


100.0% 






7 


10 


17 


Group Total 


Row % 


45.7% 


54.3% 


100.0% 




Count 


494 


587 


1081 



Chi-square sig. < .05 
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time employment figures for those going to from 91% to 99%, and to 100% of 
their tutorials etc., were 47.3% and 56.5% respectively. In essence, graduates 
with relatively low attendance were more likely than high attenders to be 
employed full-time. Moderate attenders, however, were less likely to report full- 
time jobs than high attenders. 

The same pattern emerges for number of library visits. Among graduates making 
up to six library visits, 60.0% got full-time jobs. For those making seven to 14 
visits the employment rate drops to 47.7%. It increases to 53.6% for graduates 
reporting 1 5 or more visits to the library in the last month of school. 

These figures suggest that overall academic involvement does not contribute to 
full-time employment. While graduates with high levels of involvement 
measured in terms of tutorial, lab, or studio attendance and library visits found 
more jobs than graduates with moderate levels of involvement, the greatest 
number of full-time jobs were reported by graduates with low tutorial etc. 
attendance and library use. 



Among measures of social involvement, only one had a statistically significant 
relationship to employment status - participation in organized sports. Although 
only 10% of graduates reported organized sports involvement, as seen in Table 4, 
among those who participated in one or more organized sports, 65.8% were 
employed. Only 52.9% of non-participants held full-time jobs. Perhaps sports 
involvement gives graduates an edge for recreationally oriented jobs or for 
certain sales positions. 



There is evidence in the literature on transitions to the job market that some 
occupationally relevant activities help students get future jobs. 12 For example, 
being enrolled in a co-op program or having a part-time job related to a desired 
full-time position contributes to finding a job upon graduation. While student 
mythology sustains the belief that volunteer work may have a similar effect, 
there is little support in the literature for this position. 

In the current study, data were collected on three types of possible outside 
activities. 



12 Having part-time work related to a chosen career has been found to have a positive 
impact on career success (Pascarella and Terenzini, 1991:480). 
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